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and such advice was in the circumstances tantamount to a command.
Of Petre very little is heard after the flight: during the first weeks in
Paris James found occasion to say that he had never given any but good
advice, but subsequently he was not mentioned either by James or
Mary, except in terms of abuse :l It is significant that before James went
to Ireland Petre had ceased to be Clerk of the Closet; it is said, however,
that he was at Saint-Germain, incognito, towards the end of 1693. Adda
was also "coldly received" by James as not having been sufficiently
zealous in the royal policy, and Louis was so angry with him that he
would not allow him to remain in France, Queen Mary Beatrice, how-
ever, thought more highly of Adda than did James; she sent him to
Rome with a very cordial introduction to her uncle, the Cardinal d'Este.
He (or possibly someone of the same name) was subsequently made a
Cardinal.

King Louis received the fugitives with every mark of respect and with
munificent hospitality. He treated them as if they were actual sovereigns
in full possession of their kingdoms, he insisted that his own near
relations should give them the precedence due to their rank and he
repressed a tendency among his courtiers to make James an object of
ridicule. James and Mary accepted his kindness as the simple expression
of a generous disposition, and to a great extent they were justified in so
accepting it. But Louis had an additional motive in his conduct towards
his cousin and towards the Queen who had owed to him her splendid
marriage: he saw in them a means of strengthening himself against his
great enemy, William of Orange. He was singularly ill-informed about
political sentiment in England, he was convinced that the Jacobites
were a large and powerful party there, and that by their means he could
create difficulties for William at home that would handicap him in the
Continental war. He was no doubt confirmed in that error by the re-
ports of spies, who made much of the inevitable reaction after the
Revolution, when those who had nursed extravagant hopes had been
disappointed. From the moment Mary landed at Calais, Louis was
determined to keep her in France and to prevent her from carrying out
her early intentions of returning to England; Siegnelay wrote to Lauzun
telling him that if she had not left Boulogne he was to see that she made
no further delay there; and when there was a danger that James, after
his detention at Faversham, would want her to return to England,
Louvois issued instructions that she should be told that her escort had
orders to conduct her to Vincennes and could not disobey those orders.

1 The Grews (The English Court in Exile, p. 83, note) say that it appears
from a letter of Rizzini in the Archives of Este at Modena that the Queen had
used her influence to get Petre dismissed.